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The Lytton Report 


The most significant event in Far Eastern relations 
within recent months is the publication of the report of 
the commission appointed by the League of Nations to 
“study on the spot and to report to the Council on any 
circumstance which, affecting international relations, 
threatens to disturb peace between China and Japan, or 
the good understanding between them upon which peace 
depends.” This commission consisted of: 

H. E. Count Aldrovandi (Italian) 

Général de Division Henri Claudel (French) 

Rt. Hon. The Earl of Lytton (British) 

Major-General Frank Ross McCoy (American) 

H. E. Dr. Heinrich Schnee (German) 

Lord Lytton was elected chairman. Japan and China ap- 
pointed as their assessors to assist the commission Isaburo 
Yoshida, Ambassador of Japan in Turkey, and Dr. Wel- 
lington Koo, a former Prime Minister of China. The 
commission spent about six weeks in Manchuria and vis- 
ited both China and Japan. Their report presents a his- 
torical background and “some reflections and consider- 
ations . . . upon the various issues .. . and .. . some 
suggestions on the lines on which it seemed . . . possible 
to effect a durable solution of the conflict and the re- 
establishment of a good understanding between China and 
Japan.” (See INFoRMATION SERVICE of February 13, 
1932, for a discussion of the events up to that date.) 


Tue Commission’s REporT! 


The commission recognizes the fact that “real national 
unity” does not yet exist in China. But “in spite of diffi- 
culties, delays and failures, considerable progress has in 
fact been made” since the Washington Conference when 
there were “three governments professing to be inde- 
pendent, not to mention the virtually autonomous status 
of a number of provinces or parts of provinces.” China 
has been “hampered by the virulence of the anti-foreign 
propaganda” especially in connection with the boycott of 
foreign goods and by the introduction of anti-foreign 
propaganda in the schools. 

While banditry presents a serious problem in maintain- 
ing internal peace it is not a menace to the authority of 
the central government, as communism is. From 1928 
to 1931, Communist influence in China developed in cer- 
tain parts of the country. The commission reports that 


1The United States State Department is issuing the Lytton 
Report without maps, price g0 cents, The League of Nations edi- 
tion (with maps) may be secured from the World Peace Foun- 
dation, 40 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, price $2.50. 


large “parts of the provinces of Fukien and Kiangsi, and 
parts of Kwantung, are reliably reported to be completely 
sovietized,” while zones of “Communist influence . . . 
cover a large part of China south of the Yangtze, and 
parts of the provinces of Hupeh, Anhwei, and Kiangsu 
north of that river.” Provincial Communist governments 
have been organized in Kiangsi and Fukien, there are also 
hundreds of minor soviets. The Communist “programme 
of action consists in the cancellation of debts, the distri- 
bution among landless proletarians and small farmers of 
land forcibly seized, either from large private owners or 
from religious institutions. . . . Taxation is simplified; 
the peasants have to contribute a certain part of the prod- 
uce of their lands. With a view to the improvement 
of agriculture, steps are taken to develop irrigation, rural 
credit systems, and cooperatives. Public schools, hospi- 
tals and dispensaries may also be established.” The 
poorest farmers are benefited by communism while the 
richer classes are “completely ruined, either by immedi- 
ate expropriation or by levies and fines.” Communism 
has become “an actual rival of the national government.” 
This situation, combined with the “critical period of in- 
ternal reconstruction” and the “external crisis of excep- 
tional gravity,” has made the problem still more difficult 
for the national government. 

Japan, as “China’s nearest neighbor and largest cus- 
tomer” has “suffered more than any other power from 
the lawless conditions” there. In recent years, “the claims 
of Japan have come to be regarded in China as consti- 
tuting a more serious challenge to national aspirations 
than the rights of all the other powers taken together.” 
But the issue is not one for China and Japan alone. 
The realization of China’s national aspirations in the field 
of foreign relations “depends on her ability to discharge 
the functions of a modern government in the sphere of 
domestic affairs, and until the discrepancy between these 
two has been removed the danger of international fric- 
tion and of incidents, boycotts, and armed interventions 
will continue.” 


Manchuria 


The commission summarizes in its report the history 
of Manchuria and the situation in 1931. It comments: 
“Feelings and historical association, which are the heri- 
tage of the Russo-Japanese War, and pride in the achieve- 
ments of Japanese enterprise in Manchuria for the last 
quarter-century, are an indefinable but real part of the 
Japanese claim to a ‘special position.’ It is only natural, 
therefore, that the Japanese use of this expression in dip- 
lomatic language should be obscure, and that other states 
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should have found it difficult, if not impossible, to recog- 
nize it by international instruments.” While recognition 
of such claims has been granted in certain international 
agreements, “in more or less definite terms,” these under- 
standings “have largely disappeared with the passage of 
time.” The Nine-Power Treaty of 1922, the commission 
says, “challenged to a large extent the claims of any sig- 
natory state to a ‘special position’ or to ‘special rights 
and interests’ in any part of China, including Manchuria.” 
But this has not led to any change of attitude on the part 
of the Japanese. 

Of the many issues between China and Japan in 1931 
the commission finds that ‘a number of them were tech- 
nical in character and were quite capable of settlement 
by ordinary arbitral or judicial process,” while others 
grew out of “the fundamental conflict between rival state 
policies, the allegations and counter-statements concern- 
ing violation of international agreements being less con- 
sequential in themselves than the underlying objectives of 
each policy.” The commission sums up the situation by 
saying that each “side accuses the other of having vio- 
lated, unilaterally interpreted, or ignored the stipulations 
of the Sino-Japanese agreements. Each side had legiti- 
mate grievances against the other.” 


The Intervention 


In September, 1931, the commission says, the tension 
between China and Japan had “reached such a point that 
it was apparent to all careful observers that a breaking- 
point must soon be reached. The public press of both 
countries tended rather to inflame than to calm public 
opinion.” Of the events of September 18, when the 
break came, the commission says: “The military oper- 
ations of the Japanese troops during this night .. . can- 
not be regarded as measures of legitimate self-defence,” 
although “the officers on the spot may have thought they 
were acting in self-defence.” 


Manchukuo 


Immediately after the attack on Mukden it was neces- 
sary to reorganize the administration, both city and pro- 
vincial, since so many of the Chinese fled in panic that 
it broke down. Local governments were first set up in 
the provinces; later these were combined into the state 
of Manchukuo. The commission points out that this was 
possible because community loyalties in China are, for 
the most part, to a leader, or to the family or the local- 
ity, not to the state, as such. 

The commission says of the new state: “The evidence 
received from all sources has satisfied the Commission 
that, while there were a number of factors which con- 
tributed to the creation of ‘Manchukuo,’ the two which, 
in combination, were most effective, and without which, 
in our judgment, the new state could not have been 
formed, were the presence of Japanese troops and the 
activities of Japanese officials, both civil and military.” 
Its conclusions concerning the government of Manchu- 
kuo are as follows: 

“As regards the ‘government’ and the public services, 
although the titular heads of the departments are Chi- 
nese residents in Manchuria, the main political and ad- 
ministrative power rests in the hands of Japanese officials 
and advisers. The political and administrative organi- 
zation of the ‘government’ is such as to give to these 
officials and advisers opportunities, not merely of giving 
technical advice, but also of actually controlling and di- 
recting the administration.” While their policies are not 


always those of the Japanese government, “in the case 
of all-important problems, these officials and advisers, 
some of whom were able to act more or less independ- 
ently in the first days of the new organization, have been 
constrained more and more to follow the direction of 
Japanese official authority. This authority, in fact, ... 
possesses in every contingency the means of exercising 
an irresistible pressure.” 

The commission took particular pains to discover the 
attitude of the Manchurians toward the new state, and 
found “the Chinese majority either hostile or indifferent” 
to Manchukuo while minority groups, such as the Kore- 
ans, Mongols, White Russians and Manchus give it “some 
support” although “no section is entirely enthusiastic.” 
The Manchukuo army cannot be depended upon against 
rebels or bandits. Of 1,550 letters received by the com- 
mission from “farmers, small tradesmen, town workers, 
and students” all but two were “bitterly hostile to the 
new Manchukuo government and to the Japanese. They 
appeared to be sincere and spontaneous expressions of 
opinion.” 


Japan’s Economic Interests 


After investigating Japan’s economic interests in China 
the commission concluded that there is an “underlyin 
economic tie” between China and Japan that “no politica 
antagonism has been able to sever,” and that “Japanese 
dependence on China is greater than China’s dependence 
on Japan.” 

The commission comments in regard to the boycott that 
the Chinese tend to understate its material effects while 
the Japanese “attach too absolute a value to certain trade 
statistics.’ The psychological effect on Sino-Japanese 
relations is ‘certainly not less serious” than the economic 
“in that it has had a disastrous repercussion on the feel- 
ings of large sections of Japanese public opinion toward 
China.” The commission finds that, while there is a 
“foundation of strong popular feeling,’ the Kuomintang 
is “the main controlling authority” of the boycott, that 
“illegal acts have been constantly committed” and not 
sufficiently repressed by the authorities, and that “official 
encouragement” of the boycott “involves a measure of 
government responsibility.” 

The commission finds fhat the “‘all-important problem” 
in Manchuria today is “the establishment of an adminis- 
tration acceptable to the population and capable of sup- 
plying the last need—namely, the maintenance of law and 
order. ... It is as necessary ... for China to satisfy the 
economic interests of Japan in this territory as for Japan 
to recognize the unalterably Chinese character of its popu- 
lation.” The maintenance of the principle of the Open 
Door the commission believes essential. 


Principles of Settlement 


The commission recommends the following “general 
principles to which any satisfactory solution should con- 
form”: “compatibility with the interests of both China 
and Japan”; “consideration for the interests of the 
U.S.S.R.”; “conformity with existing multilateral treat- 
ies”; “recognition of Japan’s interests in Manchuria”; 
“the establishment of new treaty relations between China 
and Japan”; “effective provision for the settlement of 
future disputes”; “Manchurian autonomy”; “internal 
order and security against external aggression” ; “encour- 
agement of an economic rapprochement between China 
and Japan”; “international cooperation in Chinese recon- 
struction.” 
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The commission recommends to the Council of the 
League that the governments of China and Japan should 
be invited to discuss the solution of their dispute along 
the lines suggested above. If this is done an advisory 
conference of representatives of the two governments and 
of the local populations and neutral observers, if desired 
by the parties to the dispute, should be called to recom- 
mend “detailed proposals for the constitution of a special 
regime for the administration” of Manchuria. At the 
same time the issues between China and Japan should 
be discussed separately. The results of these negotiations 
should be embodied in four instruments : 

“A declaration by the government of China consti- 
tuting a special administration for the Three Eastern 
Provinces, in the terms recommended by the advisory 
conference ; 

“A Sino-Japanese treaty dealing with Japanese inter- 
ests ; 

“A Sino-Japanese treaty of conciliation and arbitration, 
non-aggression and mutual assistance ; 

“A Sino-Japanese commercial treaty.” 

Before the advisory conference meets, however, “the 
broad outlines of the form of administration . . . should 
be agreed upon between the parties, with the assistance 
of the Council.” 

The commission recommends that the following powers, 
in relation to Manchuria, should be reserved to the cen- 
tral government of China: the control of foreign rela- 
tions, the control of the customs, postoffice and salt tax, 
the power of appointing, “at least in the first instance,” 
the chief executive of Manchuria, “the power of issuing 
to the chief executive the carrying out of the international 
engagements entered into by the central government of 
China in matters under the administration of the autono- 
mous government of the Three Eastern Provinces.” 
Foreign advisers and officials, of whom a number should 
be Japanese, should be appointed for the gendarmerie, 
the constabulary, the fiscal administration and the Cen- 
tral Bank of the Three Eastern Provinces. 

The aims of the treaty dealing with Japanese interests 
should be: 

“(1) The free participation of Japan in the economic 
development of Manchuria, which would not carry with 
it a right to control the country either economically or 
politically ; 

“(2) The continuance in the Province of Jehol of such 
rights as Japan now enjoys there; 

“(3) An extension to the whole of Manchuria of the 
right to settle and lease land, coupled with some modi- 
fication of the right to extraterritoriality ; 

“(4) An agreement regarding the operation of the 
railways.” 


Tue REPORT AND THE POWERS 


Japan asked for a delay before the consideration of 
the Lytton report by the League Council, and Novem- 
ber 21 has been set for its discussion. Neither China 
nor Japan is really satisfied with the report. There have 
been threats by Japanese leaders, such as General Araki, 
Minister of War, that Japan will withdraw from the 
League unless the present status in Manchuria is ac- 
cepted. On October 20 it was reported in the press that 
Japan would probably be willing to make some conces- 
sions, at least to the point of allowing observers to watch 
the situation in Manchuria and report to the League, in 
return for a “waiting policy” on the part of the League 
of Nations. The governments of both France and Great 
Britain have been rather pro-Japanese in their attitudes. 
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Both have extensive interests in the Far East. The New 
Statesman and Nation (London) for October 8, in a sup- 
plement devoted to the Manchurian situation says that 
in September the French government decided that France 
must stand by the Covenant and could not “afford in the 
circumstances to have one policy in the Far East of let- 
ting the Covenant go by default, and another in Europe 
of basing her security on the Covenant.” This may mean 
a change of attitude on the part of the French govern- 
ment. The same magazine reports that the British Cabi- 
net is divided on the question, but that the majority “still 
support Sir John Simon in a policy of drift and passive 
connivance at Japanese aggression.” 

George E. Sokolsky, an American journalist familiar 
with Far Eastern affairs, said in an address before the 
League of Nations Association that the Lytton report 
“does form a sound basis for negotiations between the 
two countries. It does provide a formula for the meet- 
ing of minds. It does sharply clarify the issues at stake 
and it does make it possible for peace to be reestablished 
and for China and Japan not only to live together in 
harmony but to work together for the development and 
progress of the East of Asia .. . it is within possibility 
that a way to peace has been found whereas before the 
publication of this report we were moving far from peace 
and understanding.” The greatest difficulties in the situ- 
ation, as he sees it, are that the status quo ante cannot be 
restored, which is unsatisfactory to China, and that Man- 
chukuo should not be recognized, which will be unsatis- 
factory to Japan. But the report provides an opportunity 
for Japan to “put an end to suspicions which have been 
gaining in volume since September 18 [1931]. For 
China, an opportunity is afforded to set her house in 
order, to restore the authority of the national govern- 
ment, and to march steadily onward to equality among 
nations.” 

The Spectator (London) comments in its issue of Oc- 
tober 8: “If . . . Great Britain, the United States and 
France . . . stand fast together in insistence that the rule 
of force shall not be recognized and that the rule of law 
must be vindicated at any cost, then a principle whose 
betrayal would fling the world back into anarchy may 
yet be saved.” 


Events SINCE THE COMMISSION'S VISIT 


It is evident that as yet Japan has not been able to 
establish peace in Manchuria. On September 25 the New 
York Times carried a story from its Tokyo correspondent 
to the effect that from August 1 to 20, 68 bandit attacks 
by large groups in the railway zone had been reported by 
the Manchurian Daily News, a Japanese newspaper in 
Dairen. During 1930 there were only 12 “police inquisi- 
tions” because of “bandit offences” within the railway 
zone.* He said further that “banditry in Manchuria is 
worse this summer than ever before,” and that “in large 
areas insecurity is so great that ordinary farming opera- 
tions are suspended altogether.” 

On August 8, Secretary of State Stimson, speaking on 
the Kellogg-Briand Pact before the Council on Foreign 
Relations, referred to the American note to China and 
Japan of January 7, 1932, in which the American gov- 
ernment declared that “it would not recognize any situa- 
tion, treaty or agreement which might be brought about 
contrary fo the covenant and the obligations of the Pact 
of Paris.” He reminded his audience that this action 


* Report of Progress in Manchuria to 1932. Dairen, South 
Manchuria Railway, 1932, p. 100. 
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by the United States was endorsed by the Assembly of the 
League on March 11, when it voted unanimously (Japan 
refrained from voting) that “it is incumbent upon the 
members of the League of Nations not to recognize 
any situation, treaty or agreement which will be 
brought about by means contrary to the covenant of the 
League of Nations or to the Pact of Paris.” Now, Sec- 
retary Stimson declares, any conflict between nations 
“becomes of concern to everybody connected with the 
pact... . Moral disapproval, when it becomes the disap- 
proval of the whole world, takes on a significance hither- 
to unknown in international law. For never before has 
international opinion been so organized and mobilized.” 

On August 25, Count Yasuya Uchida, Foreign Minis- 
ter of Japan, declared in a speech before the Imperial Diet 
that Japan’s action in Manchuria was not a violation of 
the Kellogg Pact, for Japan was “forced to adopt neces- 
sary measures for the prevention of wanton attacks upon 
important rights and interests vital to her national exis- 
tence. 

“The anti-war pact does not put restraint upon the 
exercise of the right of self-defense in such a case... . 

“And, obviously, the exercise of the right of self-de- 
fense may extend beyond the territory of the power which 
exercises that right. Japan’s action is essentially identi- 
cal with the action that other powers have taken elsewhere 
in similar circumstances.” 

Manchukuo, he says further, came into being “as a 
result of separatist movements within China herself.” 
In recognizing Manchukuo Japan would not violate the 
Nine-Power Treaty for it “does not forbid all separatist 
movements in China or debar Chinese in any part of the 
country from setting up, of their free will, an indepen- 
dent state.” The Japanese aims in Manchuria, he says, 
are “the fulfillment of the legitimate aspirations of the 
Manchurian people, . . . adequate guarantees for the 
rights and interests of Japan, ... prevention... . of any 
recrudescence of erstwhile anti-foreign policy movements 
and, finally, . . . bringing not only stability to Manchuria, 
but permanent peace to the Far East.” Such a solution, 
he says, should be found by “rejecting all sentimental 
propositions and abstract theories and arrived at upon the 
solid basis of realities of the situation.” The recognition 
of Manchukuo he considers to be such a solution. 

The Report of Progress in Manchuria to 1932! com- 
ments that recognition of Manchukuo “must depend on 
how far it is capable of maintaining peace and order and 
of fulfilling international obligations. Some powers may 
hesitate or delay such recognition for political reasons. 
However, should their nationals desire to commence or 
continue their trade in and with Manchuria it would be 
much better for their governments to recognize the new 
state. Business necessity must often modify political 
sentiment.” 

The treaty between Japan and Manchukuo was signed 
on September 15. The treaty itself was published in the 
press on September 16. By it Manchukuo confirms “all 
rights and interests possessed by Japan or her subjects 
within the territory of Manchukuo by virtue of the Sino- 
Japanese treaties, agreements or other arrangements, or 
of Sino-Japanese contracts, private as well as public. 
Japan and Manchukuo . . . . agree to cooperate in the 
maintenance of their national security,” and, further, 


1 Dairen, South Manchuria Railway, 1932, p. 84. 


“such Japanese forces as may be necessary for this pur- 
pose shall be stationed in Manchukuo.” 


“Whither Europe” 


J. L. Garvin writes a significant editorial under the 
above caption in the Observer (London) for October 9, 
1932. He says that the historic feud between France and 
Germany “seems as far as ever from being composed and 
that the ‘‘causes of political antagonism are in some ways 
more formidable than at any former period, and the in- 
compatibility of claims more profound.” The French 
“still desire to hold in artificial subjection a nation natur- 
ally more powerful than themselves in numbers and 
weight. The Germans claim full freedom and equality. 
Nothing can induce them to abandon that claim. Nothing 
on earth can prevent them from achieving it in the long 
run. Meanwhile, the methods and temper of the Schleich- 
er-Papen regime are well calculated to heighten French 
alarm and to prejudice German purposes.” 

Europe is now “at a turning point of fate. The moral 
situation is in some ways what it was half a decade before 
1914. On present lines the peace of Europe is almost 
sure to perish in another catastrophe before the end of 
another half-decade. And if the peace of Europe is de- 
stroyed again, it is altogether improbable that the peace 
of Asia will be preserved in the Far East; or that the 
United States will escape the greatest conflict in American 
history.” The League of Nations cannot save the peace 
without thorough cooperation from America because “the 
basis of the League itself is rifted by the Franco-German 
controversy.” 

The difficulty is that statesmen have talked about dis- 
armament without making any effort to remove the causes 
of war. The essential thing, as Mr. Garvin sees it, is 
peaceful revision of the Versailles Treaty. If France 
were to disarm at once “Germany would still insist upon 
the revision of her eastern frontiers as drawn by the 
violent and foolish dictate of the conquerors. In that 
case, either the claim of the Reich would have to be con- 
ceded; or war would break out in spite of all.” The 
“unparalleled financial follies” of the Versailles Treaty 
have been “largely liquidated at last after a bitter reaping 
of disastrous harvests.” The only way to prevent an- 
other war is to correct the territorial blunders. “The 
League of Nations does not dare to touch it.” Without 
it, however, “disarmament by itself, and without revision 
by consent, would not avert eventual war, but would make 
it more certain.” 

Delay has made the situation much more difficult, be- 
cause of the overthrow of the German democratic regime. 
Another war between France and Germany would not be 
“a war to end war,” but “the beginning of repeated and 
desolating convulsions.” 


Can America Be Prosperous? 


Consumers’ Cooperative Services, 433 West 21st Street, 
New York, N. Y., has printed in leaflet form an article 
by Stuart Chase under the above title. “Commercial 
prosperity at times is a fact,” says Mr. Chase. But, 
“human prosperity in the sense of adequate income and 
the good life for all, is a myth. I fear that it will con- 
tinue to be a myth until something is done in the direc- 
tion of equalizing the present fantastic distribution of 
wealth. . . . It is obvious that only a drastic revision of 
the system can abolish poverty and usher in an era of 
real prosperity.” 


Printed in U. S, A, 
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